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The  Dutch  West  Indies  include  the  islands  of  Curasao,  Bonaire, 
Aruba,  Saba,  St.  Eustatius,  and  one-half  of  St.  Mai-tin;  the  other 
half  is  French.  The  three  largest—Curacao,  Bonaire,  and  Aruba, 
in  the  Windward  Islands — are  60  miles  north  of  the  coast  of  Vene- 
zuela. The  other  three,  in  the  Leeward  Group,  are  about  500  miles 
from  Curasao,  which  has  33,000  of  the  total  population  of  the  colony, 
56,725. 

Willemstad  Chief  Port — Climate  and  Rainfall. 

Curasao  is  the  most  important  of  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  and  its 
port,  Willemstad,  the  seat  of  the  colonial  government,  is  the  only 
town  worthj^  of  note,  with  11,000  inhabitants,  2,000  of  whom  are 
whites.  The  harbor  of  Willemstad  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  West 
Indies,  second  only  to  that  of  St.  Thomas.  Both  the  outer  harbor, 
St.  Anna  Baai,  and  the  inner  lagoon,  the  Schottegat,  have  sufficient 
depth  and  good  dock  facilities  for  large  vessels.  These  advantages 
and  its  proximity  to  Venezuelan  and  Colombian  ports  have  made 
Willemstad  a  leading  center  for  the  transshipment  of  raw  products 
and  manufactured  articles. 

The  island  of  Curacao  lies  in  the  path  of  the  trade  winds  and  the 
continual  breezes  relieve  the  tropical  climate,  but  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient rainfall  is  seriously  felt.  Curacao,  Bonaire,  and  Aruba  haA^e 
a  very  short  and  uncertain  rainy  season,  and  the  water  caught  in 
cisterns  is  often  barely  sufficient  for  drinking  and  ordinary  house- 
hold uses. 

Prosperity  of  Curagao — Foreign  Commerce. 

In  spite  of  the  war  and  the  higher  prices  of  all  commodities  Cu- 
rasao enjoyed  one  of  its  most  prosperous  years  in  1916.  Wages  in- 
creased about  25  per  cent  and  employment  was  steady.  Business 
was  stimulated  by  the  increased  earnings  of  the  natives.  Conditions 
on  the  other  islands  of  the  colony  were  not  so  satisfactory. 

Imports  increased  from  $1,866,172  in  1915  to  $2,461,528  in  1916, 
and  exports  ros«  from  $923,551  in  1915  to  $967,336  in  1916.  The 
relative  share  of  the  islands  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  in 
1916  was  as  follows :  Curagao,  imports  $2,084,383  and  exports  $736,- 
435;  Aruba,  $142,300  and  $138,694;  Bonaire,  $115,747  and  $54,231; 
St.  Martin,  $61,120  and  $17,240;  St.  Eustatius,  $25,314  and  $17,363; 
and  Saba,  $32,664  and  $3,373. 

Exports  from  the  Colony. 

In  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
principal  exports  from  the  Dutch  West  Indies  during  the  past  two 
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years,  transshipped  articles  are  not  included.    Coal  is  the  only  item 
not  originating  in  the  colony. 


Article. 

1915 

1916 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

lbs.. 

914,709 

378 

49,979 

66, 798 

1,209 

143 

123,905 

63,960 

S82,041 

4,323 

305,623 

6,604 

26, 356 

43, 547 

176, 690 

7,006 

2,150 

14,846 

3,686 

6,546 

156, 249 

1,041 

21,433 

11,868 

1,322 

52,220 

1,534,920 

318 
32,286 
58, 240 
1,576 
3 
117,053 
20, 614 

8114, 385 

No.. 

7,450 

Coal                       

tons.. 

385, 599 

Cotton 

Dividivi 

Gold                       

lbs.. 

tons.. 

lbs.. 

14,563 

46,359 

730 

doz.. 

163,936 

Hides                     

.lbs.. 

3,192 

2,691 

Manure 

tons.. 

lbs.. 

6,396 
45, 800 
46, 131 
28,506 
90,178 
12,400 

71, 648 
13,973 

5,051 

49,306 

37,719 

14, 46S 

423, 550 

8,624 

84,772 
11,655 

13,521 
3,411 

Orange  peel 

Phosphate 

Potatoes 

Salt            

do.... 

tons.. 

lbs.. 

tons.. 

4,932 
86,808 

3,427 
17,925 

21,607 
1,773 

75, 027 

Skins: 

Goat 

Sheep. 

lbs.. 

do.... 

Total 

923,551 

967, 336 

The  straw  hats  exported  are  principally  from  Curacao,  which 
produced  $139,221  worth  in  191G.  Aloes,  the  only  important  agri- 
cultural product  of  the  colony,  are  mostly  from  Aruba,  whose  share 
of  the  exports  in  1916  was  $104,259.  Of  the  dividivi,  Curac^ao  and 
Bonaire  each  produced  about  one-half.  Phosphate  shipments  de- 
clined becauss  of  the  lack  of  tonnage  to  cany  the  products  to  Europe. 
The  Aruba  gold  mines  were  not  operated  during  the  year,  the  high 
price  of  the  chemicals  needed  making  the  extraction  of  the  metal 
unprofitable. 

Exclusive  of  the  coal  supplied  to  ships'  bunkers,  at  least  45  per 
cent  of  the  exported  products  of  the  colony  Avent  to  the  United 
States. 

Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

There  was  a  material  gain  in  the  value  of  shipments  invoiced  at 
the  American  consulate  at  Curacao  for  the  United  States  in  1916,  as 
shown  by  the  following  statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
principal  articles  exported  during  the  past  two  years.  The  list  in- 
cludes transshipped  goods,  and  this  should  be  noted  in  comi^aring  it 
Avith  the  preceding  table. 


Article. 


Quantity.       Value 


Quantity.      Value. 


Aloes lbs. 

ColTee do. . . 

Copper,  old do. . . 

Dividivi do . . . 

Hats,  straw doz. 

Hides lbs . 

Mangrove  bark t  ons 

Salt ewt. 

Skins: 

Deer lbs. 

Goat do... 

She(H) do... 

Sugar do. . . 


72,987 

140,970 

3,859 

2,356,727 

72,069 

187,082 

£54 

23, 125 

15,  771 

671,481 

22,449 

§4,344 

S,022 

493 

49, 635 

15.5, 404 

^8, 196 

6,716 

4,699 

2,835 

178,088 
4,274 


52, 142 

206,289 

19,925 

14,144,530 

84, 837 

168, 337 

200 

16,463 

7,916 
862,974 
18,375 
200,000 


83,377 

21,362 

1,835 

212,811 

129,034 

41,889 

2,730 

2,342 

1,849 

341,505 

3,367 

4,805 
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Article. 


1915 


Quantity.      Value 


Quantity.      Value 


Woods: 

Box 

Cedar 

Fustic 

Logwood 

Vera 

Other 

Wool 

All  other  articles . 


-tons. 


-tons, 
-do... 
-do... 


816 

'208 


$3, 690 
2, 437 
6,700 


1,835 


-lbs. 


1,941 
2,398 


472 
484 
110 


4,198 


13, 809 


Total. 


480, 070 


818, 049 


Shipments  to  Porto  Rico  were  valued  at  $3,201  in  1915  and  $8,057 
in  1916.  No  exports  Avere  declared  to  Hawaii  or  the  Philippines. 
Returned  American  goods,  consisting  chiefly  of  automobiles,  ma- 
chinery, and  tools  sent  to  the  United  States  for  repairs,  amounted  to 
$11,098  in  191(3. 

From  Bonaire  agency  in  this  consular  district  aloes,  dividivi, 
goatskins,  and  salt  valued  at  $14,900  in  1915  and  $20,462  in  1916  were 
invoiced  for  the  United  States;  and  salt,  $1,028  in  1915  and  $460  in 
1916,  for  Porto  Rico. 

Of  the  articles  listed  in  the  foregoing  table  only  a  small  portion 
were  produced  on  Curagao.  The  coffee,  $166,452  worth  of  the  dividivi, 
most  of  the  hides  and  skins,  and  all  the  mangrove  bark,  sugar,  and 
woods,  with  an  aggregate  value  of  $605,428,  were  brought  from  Coro, 
Venezuela,  and  Rio  Hache,  Colombia,  for  transshipment  at  this  port. 
Aloes,  dividivi,  straw  hats,  salt,  goatskins,  and  wool  are  the  only 
exports  of  which  any  appreciable  amount  was  produced  here. 

Imports  into  tl^e  Colony. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  value  of  imports  into  the 
Dutch  West  Indies  in  1916,  the  total  being  $595,356  greater  than  in 
1915.  Industrial  machinery  and  manufactures  made  the  largest 
gains.  The  accompanying  table  shows  the  value  of  the  articles  im- 
ported during  the  past  two  years : 


Articles. 


1915 

1916 

$18,584 
19, 927 
2,954 

$18,084' 

23,035 

5,070 

3,693 

11,586 

1,156 

1,936 

29,245 
1,368 

45,302 
2,844 

3,600 
9,047 
43,685 

3,295 
10, 500 
48,270 

6,663 
168, 812 

9,766 
98,636 

929 

11,102 

15, 145 

21, 220 

7,480 

1,442 

24,651 

16,340 

23,358 

29, 278 

14,054 
25, 192 

11,734 

28,847 

217, 150 

205,  !94 

30, 239 

20, 438 

6,086 

6,701 

Articles. 


1915 


1916 


Animals,  live 

Automobiles 

Bay  rum 

Building  materials: 

Cement 

Tiles,  roofing 

Wood- 
Building 

Cabinet 

Candles 

Cand5' 

Canned  goods 

Clothing,  ready-made 

Coal,  bunker 

Copper,  leaf 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Feedstuffs 

Foodstuffs,  provisions,  etc, 

Beans  and  peas 

Butter 

Cheese 

Corn 

Com  meal 

Crackers 

Fish 


Foodstuffs,  provisions,  etc. 
Continued. 

Bloui- 

Fruit- 
Canned 

Fresh 

Lard 

Meat,  salted  and  di'ied 

Oleomargarine 

Onions 

Pork  and  bacon 

Potatoes 

Rice 

Sugar- 
Brown 

White 

Fiu-niture 

Glass  and  glassware 

Gold  and  silverware 

Hardware 

Hats,  straw 

Leather  and  leather  goods 

Boots  and  shoe^ , 

1  eathcr,  so'e , 

Other , 


$149, 927 

3,212 
10,993 
23,559 
13,685 
14,856 

4,107 
15, 595 
11,190- 

7,232 

62,926 
23,394 
10, 269 
3,336 
3,202 
6,066 
5,150 

14,. 520 
13,980 
5,205 


$177,690 

2, 352 

8,670 
34, 618 
11,593 
14,550 

5,952 
15, 751 
12, 898 

7,456 

76,090 
25, 150 
12,908 
6,390 
1,674 
8,784 
10, 510 

20,972 

22, 262 

7,242 
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Articles. 


Machinery: 

Agricultural 

Electrical 

Industrial 

Mining 

Manufactures,  n.  e.  s 

Matches 

Notions 

Oils: 

Gasoline 

Kerosene 

Linseed 

Other 

Paints  and  colors 

Perfumes 

Pianos  and  organs 

Pottery  and  earthenware . . . 

Rope 

Sacks,  empty 

Soap 


$3,676 
7,444 

83, 509 
8,348 
125,058 
3,848 
9,457 

7,255 

20, 472 

4,504 

8,870 

6,071 

7,987 

1,190 

2,660 

8,754 

21,840 

13,651 


$2,632 
5,004 
357, 706 
19, 640 
250, 861 
4,436 
10, 434 

16, 686 
21, 454 

3,334 
15, 971 

6,978 
15, 774 

3,709 

4,152 
13, 408 
42,564 
22, 426 


Articles. 


Spirits  and  beverages: 

Beer  and  malt  extract 

Coffee 

Gin 

Liqueurs 

Rum 

Tea 

Wine 

Other 

Starch 

Straw,  for  hats 

Tobacco: 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 

Other  manufactiu-es . . 

Unmanufactiu"ed 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1915 


$9,006 
24, 517 
19,750 

1,114 
20,512 

2,741 

9,083 
10, 254 

4,033 
51,695 

34,713 
11,120 
17, 718 
3,925 
226,915 


6,172 


1916 


$10, 166 
35, 224 
26,48© 

2,200 
45,518 

3,076 
11, 276 
21, 140 

8,241 
38,020 

42,207 
16, 315 
21, 184 
3,018 
256, 841 


2,461,528 


Imports  from  TJnited  States. 

The  gain  of  $523,382  in  imports  from  the  United  States  to  the 
colony  in  1916  was  commensurate  with  the  increase  from  all  coun- 
tries. The  dependence  of  these  islands  upon  the  United  States  for 
their  food  supply  is  indicated  by  the  importation  of  $575,285  worth 
out  of  $663,199  of  the  18  principal  articles  in  1916.  American  can- 
dies Avere  little  known  in  this  market  until  the  past  year,  when  they 
practically  displaced  the  European  confections.  Most  of  the  dry 
goods  and  notions  come  from  the  United  States. 

The  roads  of  Curacao,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  rain,  are  almost 
alwa3's  in  good  condition.  Motor  cars  of  the  cheaper  and  medium 
grades  are  popular  and  at  least  8  American  machines  are  represented 
by  agents.  Although  the  white  population  of  the  island  is  not  more 
than  2,000,  there  are  more  than  140  automobiles  in  Willemstad.  All 
the  cars  and  accessories  are  of  American  make. 

The  value  of  the  principal  articles  imported  from  the  United  States 
during  the  past  two  years  is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 


Articles. 


Automobiles 

Boots  and  shoes 

Building  materials: 

Cement 

Wood 

Canned  goods 

Clothing,  ready-made 

Coal,  Ininker . ". 

Copper,  leaf 

Drugs  and  chemir-als 

Foodstuffs,  provisions,  etc.: 

Beans  and  peas 

Butter 

Corn 

Corn  meal 

Crackers 

Flour 

Lard 

Meat,  salted 

Oleomargarine 

Pork  and  b:i,"ou 

Potatoes 

Sugar,  white 


1915 


$19,927 

(a) 

(a) 

25,380 
2S, 188 
(«) 
168,801 
(a) 
(o) 

16,237 
11,083 
16, 137 

213,  856 
(°) 

13^,427 
23,318 

(<») 
(a) 
(a) 
(o) 
15,  240 


$23, 
18, 

11, 

35, 

34, 

8 

97,' 
11, 
12, 

11, 

IS. 

12; 
203, 

16, 
166, 

34, 
9, 
9, 

15, 


Articles. 


Furniture 

Hardware 

Machinery: 

Industrial 

Mining 

other 

Manufactiu-es,  n.  e.  s. . . 

Notions 

OUs: 

Gasoline 

Kerosene 

Other 

Rope 

Sacks,  empty 

Soap 

Tobacco,  manufa;turod 
All  other  articles 

Total 


1915 


(«) 
(a) 

850, 902 
(a) 
C) 

'^ 

7. 2.55 
20,472 
(») 
C) 

15,060 
(a) 

{"] 
427,942 


1,198,225 


$11,116 
7,934 

325,  £02 
11,022 

7,608 
159, 113 

8,922 

16, 606 
23, 896 
15, 535 
12,980 
42,224 
14, 210 
19,881 
267, 060 


1,721,607 


a  Not  separately  stated. 
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Agriculture  limited — Irrigation  Needed — Ostriches  Thrive. 

There  is  no  systematic  attempt  at  agriculture  on  the  three  larger 
islands  on  accoimt  of  the  short  and  uncertain  rainy  season.  Some 
persons  on  Curacao,  by  building  dams  for  retaining  rain  water  and 
by  digging  wells,  have  succeeded  in  cultivating  a  few^  fruit  trees, 
such  as  coconut,  banana,  mango,  and  nispero.  These  produce  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  fruit  consumed,  the  greater  part  coming 
from  Venezuela.  Dividivi,  aloes,  and  the  Curacao  orange,  from  the 
rind  of  which  the  Curasao  liqueur  of  commerce  is  made,  are  the  only 
agricultural  products  exported.  The  island  is  dependent  upon  the 
outside  world  for  practically  its  entire  food  supply. 

Where  water  is  available  tlie  soil  will  produce  excellent  crops.  A 
small  vine3^ard,  well  irrigated,  yields  excellent  grapes,  the  bunches 
weighing  from  3  to  G  pounds.  The  greater  part  of  the  rain  water 
runs  into  the  sea.  A  company  was  formed  in  Holland  some  years 
ago  to  erect  a  large  dam  that  would  hold  all  the  water  falling  in  the 
principal  valley  of  the  island.  The  land  was  recently  bought,  but  it 
is  uncertain  just  when  the  actual  construction  of  the  dam  will  be 
begun.  If  sufficient  capital  could  be  mterested  in  irrigation  projects, 
and  much  water  conserved,  this  island  could  be  made  a  garden. 

About  five  years  ago  the  raising  of  ostriches  in  this  climate  was 
attempted,  20  being  brought  from  Egypt.  The  experiment  has 
proved  successful  and  the  flock  now  numbers  50  or  more  birds, 
all  of  which  seem  to  thrive.    Sudan  grass  is  grown  as  feed  for  them. 

Cultivation  of  Sisal — Straw  Hat  Industry. 

The  Dutch  company  experimenting  at  Mount  Pleasant  with  sisal, 
planted  on  500  acres,  decided  to  abandon  tlie  project  in  the  middle 
of  191(5  on  account  of  insufficient  capital.  A  new  subsidy  was  then 
granted  by  the  Dutch  (xovernment,  an  expert  in  sisal  culture  .sent 
from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  to  this  colony,  and  the  industry  placed 
on  a  firmer  footing.  During  the  year  the  first  sisal  was  cut  and  the 
fiber  is  of  excellent  quality.  There  seems  little  doubt  that  sisal  can 
be  profitably  cultivated  on  this  dry  island.' 

Next  to  the  transshipment  activities  of  the  harbor,  the  weaving  of 
straw  hats  is  the  chief  source  of  income  of  the  people.  The  hats 
woven  are  of  a  cheap  quality,  the  standard  selling  in  1916  for  from 
$1.80  to  $1.43  per  dozen.  The  straw  for  these  hats  is  at  present 
imported  from  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  but  the  Dutch  Government 
is  attempting  to  raise  it  in  Dutch  Guiana. 

The  hats  are  woven  by  the  women  and  children  in  their  homes, 
and  by  moderate  industry  a  woman  can  complete  a  hat  in  one  day. 
All  over  the  island,  from  early  morning  until  after  sunset,  the 
weaving  goes  on.  The  Syrian  purchasers,  who  collect  the  hats  from 
house  to  house,  pay  about  $0.10  or  $0.11  each.  Although  the  straw 
for  a  hat  costs  the  weaver  from  $0.05  to  $0.07,  and  the  amount  realized 
from  a  day's  w'ork  is  very  small,  many  of  the  people  depend  entirely 
upon  their  meager  earnings  from  this  industry. 

In  the  Government  school  hat  weaving  is  taught  and  some  of  the 
natives  attain  a  high  degree  of  skill,  producing  hats  said  to  equal  the 
best  made  in  Colombia.  The  better  grades  do  not  enter  into  the  ex- 
port statistics  of  the  colony,  as  they  are  bought  by  tourists;  the 
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quality  of  the  standard  hat  does  not  improve.  The  total  exports  in 
1915  were  123,905  dozen,  valued  at  $176,690,  of  which  72,069  dozen 
valued  at  $155,404  were  sent  to  the  United  States;  in  1916,  117,053 
dozen  valued  at  $163,936,  of  which  84,837  dozen,  $129,034,  went  to 
the  United  States.  The  price  level  of  the  standard  hat  was  about 
the  same  both  years.  Most  of  the  cheaper  hats,  which  used  to  go 
to  England  exclusively,  were  also  exported  to  the  United  States  in 
1916. 

Petroleum  Refinery  Almost  Completed — Phosphate  Shipments  Decline. 

The  petroleum  refinery  being  erected  by  the  Curagaosche  Petro- 
leum Maatschappij,  a  Dutch  corporation,  in  the  inner  harbor  of 
Curasao,  has  stimulated  business  here  in  all  lines.  The  building 
operations  give  emplo^nnent  to  from  800  to  1,000  negroes.  The 
plant,  which  will  refine  crude  oil  from  the  Maracaibo  fields,  is  being 
constructed  by  American  contractors,  and  most  of  the  skilled  labor 
is  Americaii.  The  greater  part  of  the  machinery,  equipment,  and 
construction  materials  is  from  the  United  States,  which  sent  $325,502 
of  the  $357,706  Avorth  imported  by  the  company  in  1916.  The  re- 
finery is  expected  to  be  in  oj)eration  by  September,  1917.  The  crude 
oil  will  be  transported  from  Maracaibo  to  Curacao  in  barges,  one  of 
which  has  already  been  built  in  the  shipyards  of  S.  E.  L.  Maduro  & 
Sons,  and  another  is  under  construction. 

Activities  at  the  Santa  Barbara  phosphate  mines  were  much  cur- 
tailed, the  exports  decreasing  from  28,506  tons  valued  at  $156,249 
in  1915  to  14,468  tons  valued  at  $86,808  in  1916.  The  high  freights 
and  the  lack  of  ships  may  cause  a  still  greater  reduction  in  the  output 
in  1917.  The  phosphate  is  exported  to  England,  Norway,  and 
Sweden;  formerly  to  Germany. 

Harbor  Improvements — Shipyards — Coaling  Facilities. 

The  Government  continued  the  deepening  and  widening  of  the 
Willemstad  harbor  entrance  during  the  year,  and  the  project  will 
probably  be  completed  in  the  latter  part  of  1917.  The  firm  of  S.  E.  L. 
Maduro  &  Sons  enlarged  the  Motet  wharf  in  the  outer  harbor  and  is 
preparing  to  lengthen  the  Juliana  coal  wharf  in  the  inner  lagoon. 
The  Curasao  Trading  Co.  improved  its  wharfage  during  the  year 
and  purchased  an  American  dredge  to  increase  the  depth  at  the 
Salazar  wharf  in  the  outer  harbor. 

In  addition  to  the  two  barges  mentioned,  the  local  ship^^ards  turned 
out  new  schooners  and  much  repair  work.  Many  vessels  were  over- 
hauled at  the  yards  of  the  Curacao  Trading  Co.,  and  two  schooners 
of  more  than  100  tons  each  completed,  with  three  more  tlian  half 
completed.  The  lumber  and  other  supplies  used,  except  the  ribs  and 
knees,  are  imported  from  the  United  States. 

The  coaling  facilities  of  the  harbor  are  good,  both  S.  E.  L.  Maduro 
&  Sons  and  the  Curacao  Trading  Co.  supplying  bunkers  either  from 
their  Avharves  or  from  lighters.  The  decrease  in  coal  exports  was 
caused  by  the  reduced  sailings  of  some  steamship  lines  and  the  failure 
of  many  vessels  formerly  coaling  here  to  call  during  the  year.  The 
normal  quantity  su]:)plied  at  this  port  is  from  50,000  to  55,000  tons. 
The  price  of  coal,  delivered  into  the  ship's  bunkers,  rose  from  $8 
per  ton  in  January  to  $12  in  December,  1916;  before  the  war  it  vvas  $5. 
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Shipping  Services — New  Trade  Route. 

Notwithstanding  the  war  and  reduced  sailings,  the  port  of  Wil- 
lemstad  had  a  good  year  in  1916.  The  Red  D  Line  (American), 
with  weekl}^  sailings  from  New  York  to  Curagao  and  Venezuelan 
ports,  maintained  its  regular  schedule.  Its  ships  enter  this  port 
twice  on  each  trip  to  and  from  Venezuela.  The  cargo  offered  the 
line  in  1916  was  more  than  could  be  handled  and  made  necessary 
the  employment  of  two  Norwegian  tramp  steamers,  one  during  the 
whole  year  and  the  other  for  the  latter  half.  The  Royal  Dutch  West 
India  Mail  Line  continued  its  biweekl}^  service  between  New  York 
and  Curacao  via  Haitian  ports,  but  the  sailings  from  Amsterdam  to 
New  York  via  Paramaribo,  Trinidad,  and  Curagao  were  irregular. 

La  Veloce,  an  Italian  line,  whose  four  steamers  were  the  largest 
calling'  here,  was  able  to  keep  only  two  ships  on  the  route,  and  one 
of  these  was  lost  in  the  Mediterranean.  During  the  latter  half  of 
1916  there  was  a  ship  only  once  in  three  months  instead  of  monthly 
from  Genoa  to  Colon  via  Curacao  and  Colombian  and  'Venezuelan 
ports.  The  vessels  of  the  Spanish  Compaiiia  Trasatlantica,  plying 
between  Barcelona  and  Colon  via  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  Colombia,  Vene- 
zuela, and  CuraQao,  continued  on  their  regular  schedule,  one  steamer 
a  month  calling  at  this  port.  The  freighters  of  the  Harrison  and  the 
Lejdand  Lines  called  here  occasionally  in  1916.  A  port  regulation 
classing  armed  merchant  steamers  as  men-of-war  prohibited  these 
ships  from  taking  or  discharging  cargo  at  Curasao  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  year. 

The  S.  S.  American  (British)  was  chartered  by  Venezuelan  inter- 
ests to  run  regularly  between  New  Orleans,  Martinique,  La  Guaira, 
Curacao,  and  New  Orleans.  The  project  is  meeting  with  success, 
and  it  is  likely  that  other  steamers  Avill  be  built  or  chartered  for 
this  route. 

Schooner  Trade  Active — Clearances  at  Willemstad. 

Many  schooners  carried  on  an  active  trade  between  Curacao,  Vene- 
zuela, Colombia,  and  the  West  Indies,  earning  higher  freights  than 
ever  before  and  receiving  heavy  cargoes.  Of  the  315  steamers  of 
2,002,530  tons  that  cleared  from  Willemstad  in  1916,  172  were  Ameri- 
can, with  a  tonnage  of  754,013 ;  60  Dutch,  421,859 ;  24  British,  294,898 ; 
24  Norwegian,  123,600 ;  12  Spanish,  182,432 ;  10  Italian,  175.568 ;  6 
Swedish,  24,887 ;  4  Venezuelan,  9,147 ;  and  3  Danish,  16,126.  '  There 
were  1,069  Dutch  sailing  vessels  of  102,075  tons  clearing  in  1916: 
174  Venezuelan,  30,022 ;  37  Colombian,  7,274 ;  32  Dominican,  9,553 : 
7  British,  4,725;  6  American,  1,514;  1  Danish,  1,097;  and  1  Swedish, 
718 ;  a  total  of  1,327  vessels  and  156,978  tons.  ' 

Banking  Merger — Postal  Service. 

The  banking  facilities  of  Curasao  are  good  and  credit  information 
is  not  difficult  to  obtain,  two  American  agencies  having  correspond- 
ents here.  The  merger  of  the  banking  interests  of  S.  E.  L.  Maduro 
&  Sons  and  of  Correa  Hermanos  y  Cia.  on  January  1,  1917,  under  the 
name  of  Maduro's  Bank  W'ill  provide  the  island  with  an  institution 
able  to  handle  all  kinds  of  local  and  foreign  business.  The  capital 
is  to  be  1,000,000  guilders  ($400,000).    The  parcel-post  arrangement 
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with  the  United  States  and  the  2-cent  postage  established  in  1915 
liave  helped  trade,  but  the  postal  money-order  system  is  yet  to  be 
instituted. 

Changes  in  Tariff. 

The  only  important  changes  in  the  tariff  in  1916  were  heavier 
duties  on  cigars,  tobacco,  and  beverages.  The  increases  were :  Cigars, 
from  $0.16  per  100  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  cigarettes,  from  $0.0^ 
per  100  to  $0.04;  tobacco,  from  3  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  10  per  cent; 
liquors  (basis,  1  hectoliter  at  15  degrees  Celsius  containing  50  per 
cent  pure  alcohol),  from  $10  per  hectoliter  to  $20;  champagnes  ani 
other  sparkling  wdnes,  from  $0.20  per  liter  to  $0.30 ;  all  other  wines, 
from  $0.08  per  liter  to  $0.10 ;  beer  and  malt  extracts,  from  $0.02  per 
liter  to  $0.04. 

There  was  no  trade-mark  legislation  during  the  year;   that  in 
effect  is  in  strict  accord  with  the  convention  of  Washington  of  June 
2,  1911. 
Sanitary  Conditions  Improved. 

The  Dutch  Government  sent  a  specialist  to  Curacao  in  1916  to 
study  sanitary  conditions  on  the  island,  and  the  result  of  his  visit  was 
the  establishment  of  a  department  of  public  health  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Dutch  pathologist.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  clean  the 
streets  daily,  to  eradicate  mosquitoes,  to  lessen  and  prevent  the 
spread  of  venereal  diseases  by  building  a  hospital  for  their  treatment, 
to  open  a  well-equipped  bacteriological  laboratory,  and  to  pass  a 
new  quarantine  law  modeled  after  the  American  measures  at  Panama 
and  at  Gulf  ports. 

General  health  w^as  good  during  the  year,  no  infectious  or  con- 
tagious diseases  of  a  quarantinable  natur^iaving  appeared.  A  san- 
atorium, Het  Groene  Kruis,  was  p],a*itied\and  construction  begun. 
It  will  be  ready  for  occupatioQ.-*tf*|9l7  an\  is  to  be  equipped  with 
modern  hospital  appliances- dflo^'il^e^Wted^States. 
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